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Let us now proceed to such examination ; and we shall 
find how easily the questions of the origin and proprietor- 
ship of this monument can be settled. ^ 

There are five shields, four of which have armorial 
hearings, and the fifth is plaiu, or the bearings have been 
possibly obliterated. The first, on the dexter side, or that 
opposite the left arm, bears a cross — St. George, the an- 
cient arms of England, or perhaps with greater proba- 
bility, the arms of the abbey, in allusion'to its name. 

The second, — the arms of England and France, 
quarterly, on a larger shield, as a mark of honourable 
distinction. 

The third, — Or, a chief indented, azure, the arms 
of the noble house of Ormond. 

The fourth, — Ermine, a saltier, gules, — the arms of the 
house of Desmond. 

These armorial bearings demonstrate incontestably that 
neither of the ancient Irish families of O'Brien or O'Fo- 
garty have any claims to the honour of the erection of the 
monument ; and that it exclusively belongs to a person of 
the house of Desmond and Ormond. Referring, then, to 
the genealogical histories of those two noble families, we 
find that the first intermarriage which took place between 
them, was at the very period to which the style of archi- 
tecture of this tomb unquestionably belongs/ namely, the 
fourteenth century, when Gerald, the fourth earl, married 
in 1359, by the kings command^ Eleanor, daughter of 
James, the second earl of Ormond, and by her, who died 
in 1392, had two sons, John and James, who succeeded 
successively to the title, and a daughter, Joan, the second 
wife of Maurice, the sixth baron of Kerry. The tomb 
must therefore belong to either of those persons ; and 
we have now only to ascertain to which of them it should 
properly be referred. 

That it was not erected for the earl, though he may 
possibly have been subsequently interred therein, will, we 
think, appear evident from the following circumstances : — 

First, that he had no right to have the royal arms placed 
upon his monument, nor would the arms of his lady's 
family have been placed on the dexter side, but impaled 
with his own. 

Secondly, it appears from the histories of the times, 
that the countess died in the year, 1392, and that he sur- 
vived her to the year 1398. And 

Lastly, it appears that the manner and time of his death 
were unknown to the English in Ireland, the histories of 
the family stating that in the year 1397, he went out of 
his camp near the island of Kerry, and was supposed to 
have been privately murdered, being never heard of more. 
And though it appears, as we shall presently show, from 
the Irish annals, that these opinions were erroneous, 
both as to the year and circumstances of his death, still 
such could hardly have prevailed, if a tomb of this striking 
grandeur had been erected to him a district then in the 
possession of the English. From the following entry in 
the Annals of the Four Masters, now first given to the 
public, it will be seen that he was not murdered, as sup- 
posed, m the year 1397, but died among the clergy in the 
following year. 

" 1398. "Garrett, (Gerald) earl of Desmond, a cheerful 
polite man, who had excelled all the English of Ireland, 
and many of the Irish, in his knowledge of the Irish lan- 
guage, of poetry and history, and also in all the other 
literature of which he was possessed, died after the vic- 
tory of penance." (lar m-buaidh n-aithrighe.) 

Thus, it is evident that though, as we have already 
said, the earl may have been interred in this monument — 
a circumstance not impossible — it could not have been 
expressly raised for him. 

On the other hand, in assigning the erection of this 
tomb to the countess of Desmond, there are no difficulties 
whatever. 

First, her own family arms are with propriety placed 
on the dexter side of the Desmonds, as being more hon- 
ourable, her father, James, the second earl of Ormond, 
being the great grandson of king Edward I. and hence, as 
Lodge says, usually called the " noble earl," on account of 
his descent from the royal family. And this accounts also 
for the royal arms of England and France being placed 
on the dexter side of the Butlers, 



These evidences are, we think, in themselves sufficient 
to settle this question — but they are corroborated by- 
others. We learn from Archdall that " the tradition of 
the place informs us that this tomb was erected for the 
good woman, who brought the holy relic thither.* 1 And it 
appears from the notice of her death in the Annals of the 
Four Master?, that such a cognomen was quite applicable 
to the countess, who was equally remarkable for her gene- 
rosity and piety. 

" 13&-2. The Countess of Desmond, daughter of the 
earl of Orrnond,a bounteous and truly hospitable (or gene- 
rous) woman, died after the victory of penance." (post pal- 
mam pa n\t cnti&.) 

We may, therefore, with historical certainty, assign this 
interesting monument to the good countess. But there 
is another fact of equal interest consequent upon this con- 
clusion, viz. that considering its situation on the right of 
the high altar of the church, the place usually occupied 
by the tomb of a founder , and the perfect accordance in 
architectural style between this monument and the ven- 
erable abbey in which it is placed, it should, we think, 
hardly admit of a doubt, that this illustrious lady was also 
the rebuilder of the noble abbey church of the Holy 
Cross — a fact hitherto unknown to history. P. 

ON CARBON AND CHARCOAL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN PEN'NV JOURNAL. 

If a piece of wood be put into a crucible well covered 
with sand, to exclude the air, and kept red hot for some 
time, it is converted into a black shining brittle substance, 
without taste or smell, which is well known under the 
name of Charcoal ; which is composed of two different 
substances, the one which is its essential ingredient, is 
called Carbon, the Latin name for charcoal or wood-fuel; 
and the other, Oxygen, from two Greek words which sig- 
nify the acidifying principle. Charcoal is possessed of 
surprising and peculiar properties. If the surface of a 
piece of wood is charred to blackness, though left in the 
earth, it will preserve it in a sound state for ages. The 
piles which the Romans had driven in the Thames, short- 
ly after their arrival in Britain, had been charred on the 
surface, and were taken up some years ago, almost as fresh 
as when they were put down, after remaining there for 
about 1200 years. 

This may be a useful hint to gentlemen and farmers in 
the construction of wooden fences, or in any way where 
timber is to be sunk iu the ground. Water may be kept 
sweet at sea, for any length of time, provided that the 
casks in which it is kept, be a little charred in the inside. 
If wood is distilled or charred in a close vessel, so as no 
air will get in during the process, it gives out the pyro- 
ligneous acid, which acid will preserve meat equally as well 
as salt, by dipping the meat into the acid only ; it may then 
be hung, and will be fresh beef, or bacon hams. Charcoal 
is a well-known ingredient in gunpowder ; and the one 
half saltpetre and the other charcoal is a proper composi- 
tion for crackers. Charcoal is used in refining metals, 
and even crucibles are made of that substance. Powdered 
charcoal has long been in use as the most celebrated Tooth 
Powder, for preserving the gums, making the teeth white, 
and giving a sweet breath. The gas, (which word means 
a perfectly invisible and clastic fluid that can be contained 
in a vessel that expands by heat and contracts by cold,but 
is never condensed in a liquid or solid), and which is given 
out by charcoal in combustion, is the heaviest of all gases, 
and can be poured out of one vessel into another ; a candle 
will not burn in it, and it extinguishes the life of man and 
all other animals if taken into the lungs ; but it is salutary 
and even -nutritious if taken into the stomach. It is this 
gas which gives that brisk and sparkling appearance, and 
agreeable pungent taste to malt liquor ; and it is this car- 
bonic acid gas with which soda water is charged ; and this 
is one reason why soda water is useful in allaying fever, 
by quenching thirst, cooling the skin, promoting the eva- 
cuations, and sweetening the fluids. 

The pure, or as was said before, elementary part of 
charcoal is Carbon, and this carbon is largely diffused 
throughout all nature, and frequently found combined with 
metals and numerous other substances. The Diamond, 
however, is the only pure or elementary part of charcoal 
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that is at present known. How would it have astonished 
the learned sages of Greece and Rome, had they been 
told, that the brilliant diamond which adorned the beau- 
ties of ancient days, and which still adorns our modern 
belles, was nothing but charcoal deprived of its oxygen ! 
The combinations of carbon with the earth &c, are called 
carbonates. Thus chalk and marble are carbonates of lime; 
and pearl ash is a carbonate of pot-ash. By the action of 
fire and other chemical processes, carbon can be disen- 



gaged from these substances, when it assumes the aeriel 
form, and then it is called fixed air, or carbonic acid gas. 
Thus by burning lime stone in a kiln, the carbon is driven 
out, in the form of air, or cabonic acid gas, and then the 
lime stone is converted into what we commonly call lime. 
So that lime stone and pure lime, with which we make 
mortar, differ in nothing but only by the former losing its 
carbor, and the latter, probably acquiring a larger portion 
of oxygen. J. Gltty. 




GLEANINGS OF NATURAL HISTORY IN IRELAND.— No. V. 
THE CORVORANT— PELICANUS CARBO. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Having been much gratified at the favourable re- 
ception which my deecripr-n of the Sea Gull, in your 



37th Number, (communicated to you through a friend,) 
obtained in your columns, I am encouraged to hope that 
the following notice of the Pelicanus Carbo, or Corvorant, 



